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additions cannot do more than fill in personal details, though they do 
this at many points. Scholars may well be grateful, however, that the 
imposing mass of Franklin's writings, ranging over a wider field of 
intellectual and social interests than that of any other American public 
man, is here presented with convincing accuracy and approximate 
completeness. 

William MacDonald. 

England and America, 1^6^ to ijS^. The History of a Reaction. 

In two volumes. By Mary A. M. Marks. (New York: D. 

Appleton and Company. 1907. Pp. xxiii, 664; viii, 665-1306.) 

Since the volumes of Bancroft dealing with the subject, this is the 
bulkiest discussion of the Revolutionary period which has appeared; for 
the sixth volume of Winsor is largely bibliographic. Undoubtedly there 
is needed a scientific investigation of these two critical decades — an 
investigation based on the whole mass of rapidly accumulating source- 
materials — more detailed and comprehensive than the plan of recent 
publications has permitted. The book before us is not without merit; 
but it will scarcely be accepted by scholars as satisfying their needs. 
Because so generally the principles of scientific research and composition 
have been ignored, these two volumes comprising some 650,000 words — 
more than four times the space filled by the two corresponding numbers 
of the American Nation — have failed greatly to deepen or to clarify 
our knowledge. 

In the first place, there is inadequate use of the available materials. 
The four pages of Bibliography of the More Important Works Consulted 
contain many of the best known British collections of memoirs, corre- 
spondence and Parliamentary papers; and often these have been studied 
with good results. In particular, the Annual Register, the Gentleman's 
Magazine, the Parliamentary History, Donne's Correspondence of George 
HI. with Lord North, the Clinton-Cornwallis Correspondence, and some 
of the contemporary newspapers have been diligently exploited. Other 
important sources, such as the Grenville Papers and the Bedford Cor- 
respondence are omitted; while sometimes, as in the case of Horace 
Walpole's Memoirs of the Court of George HI., the latest and best 
edition is not mentioned. The monographs of modern British scholars 
are almost wholly ignored; and but a limited acquaintance with the vast 
mass of pamphlet literature preserved in British libraries is disclosed. 

More astonishing is the author's neglect of the American materials. 
She has indeed cited the Massachusetts Colonial Records, the Collections 
of the Massachusetts and the New York Historical Societies, Force's 
Tracts and Archives, Spark's Diplomatic Correspondence, the works of 
Jay, Paine, Hutchinson, Franklin and John Adams; but this virtually 
closes the list of American sources. No reference is made to the col- 
lected writings of Hamilton, Jefferson, Washington, Samuel Adams, or 
to those of less conspicuous men. She is oblivious of the ever-increasing 
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mass of published correspondence, proceedings of colonial or state 
assemblies, transactions of provincial or continental congresses and the 
records of the various kinds of Revolutionary committees. Moreover, 
the vast number of histories and monographs, produced mainly since the 
Civil War, appears to be almost entirely unknovi^n to Mrs. Marks. The 
only general histories cited are Bancroft's United States and Winsor's 
Memorial History of Boston. The Narrative and Critical History, and 
therefore Mellen Chamberlain's able discussion of the preliminaries of 
the Revolution, is overlooked. The only writings of a special nature 
referred to in the bibliography are Sabine's Loyalists, Moore's Treason 
of Charles Lee, Campbell's Annals of Tryon County and Ingersoll's 
Second War. 

Again, the " mechanics " of the book reveals the untrained historical 
writer. There are a few foot-notes; but only in exceptional cases is 
either volume or page cited. In the case of correspondence or public 
documents, the assignment of the date is helpful ; but usually the reader 
is denied the privilege of ready verification of the numerous quotations. 
An author can no longer safely ask the public to take her statements 
on faith alone. One has a feeling that this work is better than it looks ; 
but in the main a rare opportunity has been lost. It is a pity that the 
expenditure of so much money and labor was not more wisely directed; 
for a better method and a more thorough use of the easily accessible 
sources would have enabled Mrs. Marks to render a much more impor- 
tant service. 

The work consists of 126 chapters, the first forty-four being devoted 
to the twelve years between the Peace of Paris and the battle of Bunker 
Hill. There is no attempt at a larger synthesis. In chronological 
sequence, selected events are treated each in a short chapter. The 
British side of the great drama receives the best and fullest discussion. 
An enormous number of details are presented; yet some of the most 
important episodes are neglected. For instance, the Sugar Act, even 
more important than the Stamp Act for understanding the grievance of 
the colonists, receives but a passing notice. The narrative is in the 
main trustworthy as regards statement of facts, but it is by no means 
free from error. Thus the academy founded by Franklin (p. 29) did 
not afterwards become the "University of Philadelphia"; nor did 
Franklin first hear of the " Hutchinson Letters " a little before " George 
Grenville's death ". Grenville died in 1770, and it was not until Decem- 
ber, 1772, that Franklin had his conversation with a " gentleman of char- 
acter and distinction ". The name of the author of the Farmer's Letters 
is not written Dickenson ; nor did Dickinson " afterwards desert the 
colonial cause ", although he did oppose the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. " The 55 Clauses of the Bill for Taxing the Colonies " did not, 
as alleged, pass "the Commons on the 6th of March, 1765 ". The fifty- 
five " resolutions " comprising the details of the proposed law were sub- 
mitted to the Commons on the sixth of February ; while the " bill " was 
not introduced until March 13. 
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In its opening sentence the thesis of the work is expressed : " The 
history of the loss of America is the history of a Tory reaction." This 
thesis is maintained too much in the spirit of an advocate, but often with 
force and with a dramatic marshalling of facts from the records. In- 
deed, this book has the quality of interest in a high degree. The style 
is not free from faults ; but in the main it is simple, vigorous and enter- 
taining. The industrious grouping of extracts from sources will prove 
an advantage to the student; but the advantage would have been far 
greater had the author adopted a modern system of citation. 

George Elliott Howard. 

Dr. John McLaughlin, the Father of Oregon. By Frederick V. 

HoLMAN, Director of the Oregon Pioneer Association and of the 

Oregon Historical Society. (Cleveland : The Arthur H. Clark 

Company. 1907. Pp. 301.) 

This volume partakes strongly of the character of a memorial. It 
grew out of an address delivered on McLoughlin Day observed at the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition on October 6, 1905. The subject extolled 
was of Canadian birth and of Scotch-Irish antecedents. He was in 
charge of Fort William, the factory of the Northwest Company on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, when that company was merged in the 
Hudson Bay Company, and was transferred to the management of the 
consolidated concern's affairs west of the Rocky Mountains. He con- 
tinued to be its chief factor in the " old Oregon country " during the 
remaining twenty-two years of " joint occupation ". Nevertheless, he 
is — and not inaptly — termed the " Father of Oregon ", referring to the 
American settlement that developed into an American commonwealth. 
It necessarily took a man of fine administrative ability to conduct so 
successfully the operations of " The Great Company " throughout the 
vast Pacific slope during the period of disputed sovereignty. His predi- 
lections for democratic institutions and society must have been exceed- 
ingly strong that he should turn to Oregon City, an isolated frontier 
hamlet, after having lived a quarter of a century nearly as the master 
of a baronial establishment at Fort Vancouver. But the transcendently 
unique element in Dr. McLoughlin's character shines in the measure and 
quality of humanity exhibited, during the early forties mainly, towards 
the travel-worn and destitute pioneers coming across the plains from 
the American states. These at the approach of winter were just com- 
pleting their trans-continental migration and thronged at the gates of 
his fort in direst need. They had come to wrest Oregon from his 
nation and his corporation — and he fed, clothed and sheltered all who 
applied for aid. He even sent out free conveyance to bear them safely 
in over the most dangerous part of their journey. Suffering was alle- 
viated and many — women and children especially — were saved from 
perishing. It would have been easy by indifference to the needs of these 



